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THE ENGRAVING. 
A PHILOSOPHER IN SEARCH OF THE WIND. 
Engraved by H. Jordan, from a painting by Robert Farrier. 


Tue far-famed Paul Pry was brother to Mark Pry, the father 
of this family. 

His first born was Kate, the second John, the third Saul, the 
fourth Luke, the fifth Dick, the sixth Jehu, the seventh Mary ; 
each name consisting of four letters, as he has a perfect abhor- 
rence of long names, and says, if he should be blessed with his 
favourite number of four times seven descendants, none of them 
shall be pestered with more than seven letters in both christian 
and surname, as he holds seven to be a charmed as well as sacred 
number. In proof of it, when he gets on that strain he com- 
mences with, ‘Am not I the seventh child as well as seventh 
son of my parents, and have I not always got on pretty snugly 
Are there not seven days in the week, and was not the seventh 
year set aside as the Sabbatical year, and the seven times seven 
years the forty-nine years which passed between the jubilees of 
the Israelites ; and 
menced on this favourite theme his tongue would go like a mill- 


* but we must stop, for when be com. 





clapper for at least an hour. 

His prospects before marriage were good, being quite a popv- 
lar man, as his inclination for prving into every thing had caused 
his name to be known full ten miles around as a most wonderfully 
ingenious and knowirg character, for he was a true philosopher, 
searching to the bottom of every thing that came under his ob- 
servation, and never giving up until he knew the why and where- 
fore of all he examined. 

The same inquiring cast which has made his brother a noted 
character throughout the civilized world as a meddling intruder 
in other people's affairs, has, in consequence of its being turned 
to examinations of more importance, caused Mark to become a 
very useful man in the town and county that claims him as its 
citizen. Yet his better half, proud as she is of his abilities, 
often wishes he had no more sense than is necessary to pick up 
the requisites of life for his family. 

Instead of devoting his time to them as a carpenter, he is at- 
tending to inventions of all sorts. He has obtained several 
patents by his ingenuity, and has, in imagination, some half- 
dozen times been just in the act of grasping a fortune ; but when 
in possession, it each time turned out, as patents generally do, 
to be of very little value to the inventor ; for ingenious people sel- 
dom have regular business faculties : and in addition to this, they no 
sooner clear the head of one invention than another of ten times 
the importance is found to take possession of the inventor’s imagi- 
nation ; and away he goes after his new embryo fortune, selling 
his last, and now, (according to his enlarged imagination,) rery 
small affair, for but little more than the means of obtaining the 
materials for his new and gigantic operation, which is to make 
him immortal, and give independence to ail his descendants. 

In this way has he jogged on for the past eighteen years; 
gradually becoming more and more destitute of the necessaries 
of life, till there is scarcely any thing left in his dwelling. The 
outfit of his wife has been nearly all destroyed by the children, 
who happen to be exactly counterparts of the father in all res- 
pects, very much to the annoyance of their almost distracted 





mother, who has had most of her furniture destroyed by being || 


taken apart by her young ones to ascertain how the different 
articles were manufactured. 

Like their father, they are al] good-natured, love fun, and are 
always ready to do a kind turn to any who need, or ask it. The 
mother, poor woman, since her first-born, Kate, was able to totter 
about, has heen in as much trouble with their waywardness as 
ever a hen was who had been cheated with hatching ducks in- 
stead of her own brood, upon finding her voung determined to 
take to the water. As you have seen a hen, thus cheated, tra- 
velling up and down the side of a pond, screaming in conse- 
quence of what she supposed the certain destruction of her 


young; so was it with poor Mrs. Pry, who was from morning till | 


night kept in a state of nervous excitement from the continually 
active and 
Poor woman, she has been many years praying that she might 
but 


searching dispositions of her self-willed offspring. 


have one child like herself, to be a check upon the others: 
she seems doored to disappointment, for they are all alike, from 
the oldest to tie youngest. Her house has for years almost 
daily produced scenes something like the one in the accompany- 
ing print 


That we may know how to commiserate her situation, and 


feel suitably thankful for our betier lot, let us together examine 
her domicil 


Here, on the left, we find Saul, Luke, and Dick, imitating their | 


father’s air castles with their soap and water; and so intent are 
they upon their important avocation, that they have no knowledge 
of having thrown down and cracked the last wooden bowl in the 
house. Neither do they know or care any thing about the fate 
of the new bellows just brought home, for they are enjoying the 
use of the old one ; 

In the centre we see the handy work of Jehu and little Mary, 
who have been hard at work for an hour in trying to blow ail the 
wind out of the new bellows, and at last decided the only way 
to ascertain how so much goi there, was to look in ; to do which 
they first got out the nozzle or spout, but finding they could not 


in that way see the wind, they next very wisely proceeded to 


| the knife operation 


| as he looked into the bellows and saw nothing of the wind 


Kate, during the experiment, was busy with the broom; while 
John, with a goose quill in his hat, which he has just been very 
leisurely extracting from the old gander in spite of all resistance, 
that he might understand, exactly, how such large quills grew in 
the flesh of a fowl ; have their attention drawn to this new family 
dilemma by the exclamation of surprise uttered by young Jehu 
The 


id recollection of 


ludicrous countenance of Jehu, with the sudden 
many pranks of their own younger days, makes it impossible for 
them to refrain from the indulgence of aclear, full yaw-haw, which 
starts their distressed mother from her work to ascertain what new 
calamity has befallen her. She seizes her constant companion, the 
whip ; as she has found from long experience it can never be laid 
on them amiss; forall of them have, at all times since they were 
able to creep about, either been gorng mito mischief or coming 
out of it, so that a whipping was always bestowed just af the 
right time. ‘There she is, look at her clenched hands and ago- 
nized countenance. Is she not to be pitied! her new bellows 
destroyed by her youngest son, and laying on the tub which John 
ruined yesterday by his conceit in believing he could take it 
apart and put it together as well as any cooper ; and there, near 
the bowl and pipe, lies the mother’s work-basket, rumed a few 
hours since by little Mary's trying to ascertain how it was that 
the cover moved backward and forward se easily and yet did 
not fall off 

Just so she has been daily plagued since Kate began to creep; 
every day produced its trouble, from her inquisitive, prying, and 
active disposition ; and it would take volumes to tell of half her 
pranks and mishaps. Some of them have been of a very serious 


cast: among which were her climbing upon the water-cask to 


| see how her father had balanced the cover to catch rats, by 


which means she was soused mm, and not recovered till life was 
almost extinct. The next day she heard the physician say, * If 
ten drops of this is given to her every hour, she will be about the 
house again in three or four days."’ No sooner was she left alone 
than she very naturally reasoned, if it will cure me in that time 
by teking so little each hour, I had better take the whole at once, 
and be well to-day; and suiting the action to the thought, she 
had a much narrower escape than before. After some days her 
fever abated so that she had sufficient reason to know that she 
was very hot; and as her mother had left her for a few minutes, 
she concluded she would creep to the tub of water and cool her- 
self. When the poor mother returned little Kate was seated 
with her feet in cold water, making herself as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit; a chill ensued, and some weeks 
passed before she was again able to attend to the inclinations of 
her restless mind. Among her first capers after recovery was 
her endeavour to stop the steam from coming out of the tea 
kettle, by driving a plug in the spout, and fastening the cover 








down ; by which means she accomp! a blow-up, and scalded 


her feet so that she could not walk for six wecks ; 





——but | 
must stop, for there is no end to the tales of trouble with which 
her poor mother is afflicted, for they are all like Kate 

Now that she has grown up, her childish freaks are past, but 
she has not slid into the stereotype opinions of her neighbours ; 


and consequently stands alone, generally on the defensive, for 


she says the neighbours wont let her alone, but are continually 
opposing her ideas. 

This merry Kate, as sho is usually called by the young; or 
careless Kate, as the old people style her; 1s a great favourite with 


' ' 
yg heedless orig nality about 


her in 


every thing she does or says, so that her company is sought after 


by all, especially the young men of the neighborhood ; 


both. There is a sort of pleasir 


several 


of whom have already proposed a life partnersh ., without suc- 


| ! 


cess ; for Kate says she sees more originality to admire in the 
black, dirty wheels of a well made machine, than she could ever 
discover in any of the beaux that have yet attracted her obser- 
vation. As to love, she says it is a disorder of the stomach 
easily cured by eating; in proof of which she maintains that.no 
fair eater ever died or turned crazy from that malady ; and defies 
any of the oldest residents of the county to point out a single 
instance of death or prolonged sutlering from that disease among 
the boys or girls, men or women, or any other animal who is in- 
clined tocorpulency. This has been her doctrine for some three 


or four years: she has not yet been confuted, and laughs at the 


idea of the contagion ever disturbing her whilst there is enough 
at home to eat. She says, she cares not how soon the distemper 
seizes her, for she knows that one hearty meal of corned beef 
and is enough to cure 


cabbage the most desperate fit of that 


, 
plague. She says only the thin, raw-boned race are tormented 


with love ; 
the 


proving, beyond contradiction, that something ails 


mill within them, and that it is a distemper with which the 


heart has no 


the 


more concern than the kidneys, otherwise some of 


We ure 


k Kate, whether right or wrong, can 


well 


inclined 


flavoured, or fat kine, would also suffer almost 


to thi not be earily 


driven from her position, for we have been bu uv mreviewall 
our acquaintances, for years past, d have no recollection of 
any weil-favoured companion hav materially suflered from 
what is generally called love Lb we have noticed that the 
disease first shows eit in joss of appetite, then sighing, then 
abstraction, then love of s de ; then moor t wandermg and 
rhyming, instead of sleep, ete. ete., and lastly, derangement of 
the whole person ; a all plivsx s ‘ will 
tell vou these tro bies spring trom a diseased stomach We 
will not, however, commit ourselves by venturing too far into 


this abstruse subject, but give you the opmion of the great and 


learned Sam Slick, of Shckville, Connecticut, who was not only 
a great traveller but a wonderfully close observer of al! things, 
and was seldom mistaken in his cogitations ; and being a bachelor 


of some years’ standing, was at least entitled to know something 


about the operation of the tender passion, espec ally as he was 


) P } 
once acs pe aiciy im love and we here leave our enlightened 


readers to individ 


iaily decide for themselves, whether it is most 


correct to ask a lady for her Acar/, or her stomach 


The Hon. Samuel Slick, member of the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture, answers his companion 


* You hear folks say, Oh, such a man is an ugly grained crit- 
ter, he'll break his wife's heart ; 
as brittle as a pipe stalk 


jist as i a womans heart was 
The human heart, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, is jist like anew India rubber shoe, you may 
pull and pull at it ull it stretches out a yard long, and then let 
go, and it will fly right back to Our hearts are 
made of stout leather, J tell you; there's a plaguy sight of wear 
in ‘em 


its old shape 


“T never knowed but one case of a broken heart, and that wae 
in tother sex, one Washington Banks He was a sneezer. He 
was tall enough to spit down on the heads of your granadiers, 
and near about high enough to wade across Charlestown River, 
I gucss he was somewhat less than 
a foot longer than the moral law and He was a 
perte ct pictur of aman; you couldn't falt him im no particular ; 
he was so just a made critter. Folks used to run to the winder 
say, there goes Washington Banks, beant 
he lovely? I do believe there wasn't a gall inthe Lowell factories 


that warn't in love with him 
i 


and as strong as a tow-boat 


catechism too 


when he passed, and 


Sometimes, at intermission on Sab- 





bath days, when they all came out of meeting together, (an ama- 
zin hansom sight too, near about a whole congregation of young 
ralls,) Banks used to say, ‘I vow, young ladies, | wish | had 
tive hundred arms to reciprocate one with each of you; but I 
reckon I have a heart big enough for yeu all; it’s a wapper, 
you may depend, and every mite and morsel of it at your sar- 
vice.’ Well, how you d . Mr. Banks, half a thousand little 
clipper-clapper t cs would say, all at the same time, and 
their dear little eves sparklin like so many stars twinklin of a 


frostv night 

* Well, when I last see'd him, he was all skin and bone, like a 
He was teetotally defleshed, a mere 
| am dreadful sorry, says |, to see you, Banks, 
a sick turkey hen, all 
of a broken 


horse turned out to die 
walkin skeletor 


lookin so peecked , why, vou look like 


what on airth ails yo lam says he, 


egs dvin, 

heart. What, says 1, have the galis been jiltin you! No, no, 
savs he, I beant such a fool as that, neither. Well, says 1, have 
you made a bad speculation No, says he, shakin his head, I 
hope | have too much clear erit in me to take on so bad for that 
What under the sun is} en! said | Why, save he, | made 
a bet the fore part of summer with Left t0) Knowles, that 
I cx d shoulder the best | ver of the Constitution Ingate I 
won my bet, bul the anch was sot heavy, 6 broke my heart 
Sure enough, he did die that verv fall, and he was the only in- 


stance | ever heerd tell of a real broken 
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POPULAR OUTLINE SKETCHES, 
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LOSING AND WINNING. 
(Concluded.) 

For some time things went on very calinly with Julia. Thoagh 
there was nothing tender, or even affectionate in the manner of 
her husband, there was a gradual alteration, sufficient to keep 
hope alive and stimulate her to exertion. He spent more and 
more of his time at home, and was at least becoming reconciled 
to her society. Julia’s system of visiting had been partially 
adopted, and Mr. Westbury enjoyed it highly. Mr. and Mrs 
Eveleth, and a few other friends of congenial minds, had been 
invited to drop in occasionally without ceremony ,; the invitation 
had been complied with, and Mr. Westbury and Julia had re- 
turned a few visits of this kind. ‘Thus many evenings had 
been profitably spent. Another great comfort to Julia, was that 
her husband had cheerfully permitted her to decline several in- 
vitations to attend large parties, and had sometimes remained 
at home with her himself; and even when he thought best, on 
his own part, to accept the invitation, he had been absent but a 
short time, and had then returned to pass the remainder of the 
evening with his wife. 

But after a while this faint gleam of sunshine began to fade 
away. A cloud of care seemed settling on Mr. Westbury’s 
brow ; he passed less and less of his time at home, till at length 
Julia scarcely saw him except at meal times. * What is the mat- 
“Am I the cause’ is Miss Eldon? or is 
She longed to inquire. If 


ter!” thought Julia. 
it some perplexity in his affairs!" 
she had displeased him, she wished to correct whatever had given 
displeasure. If his sad ness was in any way connected with Miss 
Eldon, of course she could not imterfere ; but if it origin- 
ated in any cause foreign to either, she ardently desired to offer 
sympathy and share his sorrows. Day after day passed without 
producing any favourable change, and Julia’s feelings were 
wrought up te agony. She resolved, at all hazards, to inquire 
into the cause of his depression. 
He came in late one evening, and taking a seat near the ta- 
ble beside which Julia was sitting, leaned his head on his hand 
** Now 


is my time,” thought Julia. “ Yet, how can Ido it? What can 


Half an hour was passed without a word being uttered 


A favoured wife could seat herself on his knee, betwine 
But I, 


She drew a sigh, 


I say? 
his neck with her arms, and penetrate his very heart. 
alas! should only disgust by such freedom.” 
and, summoning all her courage, said in a timid voice, 

**T fear I have unwittingly offended you.” 

Mr. Westbury looked up in surprise, and assured her “ she 
had not.” 

‘You have absented yourself from home so much of late,” 
said Julia, “that I feared your own fireside was becoming less 
agrecable to you than ever.” 

* Business of importance,” said Mr 
demanded all my time, and to-morrow | must start for New- 
York.” 

‘« For New-York !" said Julia 

“That,” said Mr. Westbury, ** must depend on circumstances. 


“'To be absent how long?” 


I may be absent some time 
ys 


“May I net hope to hear from you occasionally ?” Jalia as- 
sumed courage to ask 

“ Ves, [ will certainly write from time to time.” 

“ He does not ask me to write,” thought Julia, with a sigh. 
“ He is quite indifferent how she fares whom he calls his wife.” 

The following morning witnessed the departure of Mr. West- 
bury, and Julia was left to painful conjecture as to the cause of 
his dejection. ‘Three weeks passed away, in each of which she 
received a letter from him, comporting exactly with his manner 
towards her—friendly and respectful, but neither tender nor con- 
fiding. At the close of that period Julia was one day alarmed 
by the unceremonious entrance of a sheriff's officer. He was 
the bearer of a writ of attachment, with orders to seize all the 
furniture. 

* At whose suit do you come !” Julia asked the officer. 

* At Mr. Eldon’s, madam. He holds a note of some thousands 
against Mr. Westbury, and thinks no time is to be lost in mak- 
ing it secure You have jewels of value, madam, which I was 
ordered to include in the attachment.” 

“Will vou allow a few minutes for reflection?” said 
Julia, whose faculties seemed benumbed by the suddenness of the 


me 


blow. 

‘Certainly, madam, certainly,—any accommodation in my 
power I shall be happy to grant.” 

«* What can I do? what ought I to do 7" thought Julia. “Oh 


that Mr. Westbury were at home! Mr. Eveleth, yes, I will 
send for him ; he can advise if the officer will only wait.” 

“Will you suspend your operations for half an hour, sir,” 
asked Julia, “(that I may send fora friend to advise and as- 
sist me’” 


| 
| 
| 


an hour's troubled repose, and then be again at her post. 
| every account the thought of death was terrible. 


the officer. Julia felt relieved of an enormous burden when the 
officer left the house, though in her trepidation she scarcely 
comprehended how he was induced to go and leave every thing 
as it was. As soon as she was sufficiently composed and col- 
lected to take up a pen, she wrote to her husband, giving an ac- 
count of all that had transpired. Her letter despatched, she had 
nothing to do but to wait in torturing suspense till she could 
cither see or hear from him. On the third evening, as she was 
sitting with her eyes resting on the carpet, alternately thinking 


| 


| 
| 


of her husband and her own embarrassing situation, and at times | 


raising her heart to heaven for strength and direction—as she 
was thus sitting in deep and melancholy musing, Mr. Westbury 
entered the apartment. Quick as thought she sprang towards 
him, exclaiming, 

“Oh, my dear husband, how glad I am that you are come! 


she cried, as she sank into a chair; 


Dey 


But what is the matter 


| ** you are very ill!” 


“T find that I am,” said Mr. Westbury. ** My strength has 


just sufficed to fetch me home.” 
Julia took his hand and found it was burning with fever, and 
instantly despatching a servant for a physician, she assisted her 


husband to his chamber. ‘The medical gentleman soon arrived, 


| and pronounced Mr. Westbury in a contirmed fever. For twenty 


days Julia was in the agony of suspense. With intense anxiety 


she watched every symptom, and administered every medicine | 


with her own hands, lest some mistake should be made. 


It was | 


in vain that the physician entreated her to take more care of | 


herself ; she could do nothing but that which related to her hus- 
When nature was completely exhausted, she would take 
On 
“To be lost 


band. 


to me,” thought she, ** is unutterably dreadful! but oh! it is a 
trifle compared to his being lost to himself! He is not fit for 


heaven. He has never sought the intercession of the Great Ad- 


, vocate, through whom alone we can enter on eternal life."” How 


Westbury, “has of late | 


| heart, and proceed to the discharge of her duties. 


fervently did she pray that his life might be prolonged! that 


he might come forth from his affliction like ** gold seven times 


refined !"’ 


: 
| 
| 


I know just how it makes his poor head feel,” and she clasped 
her own with her hands. 

Mr. Westbury’s feelings were much moved, and his debility 
was such that he could with difficulty restrain them. He found he 
must return to his own chamber, and taking his wife’s hand, 
he said, 

“T hope to be able to come and see you now every day, my 
dear Julia.” 

* Oh, do,” she said, “and always call me Julia, will you? it 
sounds so kindly !” 

Scenes similar to this were constantly recurring for many 
days. Mr. Westbury continued to gain in strength, though his 
recovery was somewhat retarded by his visits to Julia's chamber, 
while she was gradually sinking under the violence of her dis- 


ease. The hopes, however, which her physician gave of her re- 


covery were not delusive. Within three weeks of the time of her 


Mr. Westbury was exceedingly reduced, but there was no | 


symptom of delirium, though weakness and pain compelled him 
to remain almost constantly silent. Occasionally, however, he 


expressed his gratitude to Julia for her unremitted attentions ; 


he begged her for his sake to take all possible care of her own 


health, for if her strength should fail, such anether nurse—so 


tender, so vigilant, could not be found. Julia entreated him to 


| take no thought for her, as she doubted not that her heavenly 


Father would give her strength for the discharge of every duty. 

Sometimes when he was uttering a few words of commenda- 
tion, she panted to say, ** Armez mor, au leu de me louer;"’ but 
with a sigh she would bury the thought at the bottom of her 
Oftenti:nes 
she would kneel for an hour together at his bedside, when he ap- 
peared to be sleeping, with his hand clasped in hers, dividing 
her time between counting his fluttering pulse and raising her 
heart to heaven in his behalf 

But Julia’s constitution was unequal to the task she had under 


taken. Protracted fatigue and anxiety did their work, and on 


| the day that her husband was pronounced convalescent, she was 





“Why, my time is very precious, madam, and my orders to | 


attach were peremptory ; nevertheless, half an hour will make 
no great diflerence—so, to oblige you, I will wait.” 

The pale and trembling Julia instantly despatched a servant 
for Mr. Eveleth, and in twenty minutes that gentleman arrived 
He was quickly made acquainted with the business on hand, 
nad without hesitation receipted for the furniture and dismissed 


| 


| his danger. 
should visit her chamber as soon as he could do so with safety, 


| her eves 


Unlike Mr. Westbury, she was 
in a constant state of delirium, induced by mental anxiety and 


conveyed to a bed of sickness. 
unremitting watching. Most touching!ly would she beg to go to 


her husband, as he was dying for the want of her care. It was 


| in vain that she was told he was better—was rapidly recovering, 


the impression was gone in an instant, and her mind reverted to 
Her physician was anxious that Mr. Westbury 
hoping that the sight of him might change the current of her 
thoughts, and remove that anxiety that greatly heightened her 
fever 
her chamber, and advancing to the bedside, he said, 


At the end of three days he was able to be supported to 


“My dear Julia, I am able to come and see vou 


* Thank heaven!” said Julia, clasping her hands—and then 


raising her eyes, she added, ** Heavenly Father, I thank thee! 


But how sick you look,” she continued ; “* Oh, pray go to bed, 


and I will come and nurse you. I shall very soon be rested, and 





they will let me come. 
“ T will sit by, and watch and nurse you now, Julia,” said Mr. 
Westbury ; “so try to go to sleep; it will do you good.” 
** You called me Julia,” said she smiling. ** Oh, how sweetly 
that sounded ! 


head feels strangely.’ 


But I will mind you, and try to sleep, for my 
, 

She closed her eyes, and Mr. Westbury sat at the head of the 
bed watching her with intense interest 
and he leaned forward to hear what she was saving 

**Oh, should he die,” she murmured in the softest tone; “ Oh, 
should he die without knowing how much—how fondly I toved 
him! And oh!" she added in a whisper, while an expression 
of deep solemnity settled on her features, ** Oh, should he die 
without ever loving the blessed Saviour! that would be the most 
dreadful of all '” 

Presently a noise in the street disturbed her, and she opened 
She did not see her husband, as she had turned her 
face a little on the other side, and calling her nurse, she said 


* Do beg them to make less neise ; they kril my dear husband ; 


Presently her lips moved, 
| 


' tence. 


| and for a long time remained perfectly silent. 


seizure a crisis took place, and the next day she was pronounced 
out of danger. 

Soon after this Mr. Westbury was able to attend a little to 
business, but all the time he was in the house was spent in Ju- 
lia’s chamber. One day after she had so far recovered her 
strength as to be able to sit up for an hour or two at a time, he 
chanced to be left alone with her. 

“My dear Julia,” said he as he took her emaciated hand and 
folded it between his own, “I can never express my gratitude 
for your kind attentions to an unworthy husband: nor my thank 
fulness to heaven that your precious life did not fall a sacrifice 
to your efforts to save mine. I hope to prove by my future con 
duct that I have learned to appreciate your value.” 

He spoke in the softest tones of love, while his eyes were 
humid with tears 

* Do you then love me !” said Julia. 

“ Love you! yes, most tenderly, with my whole heart,” said 
Westbury, * more than any thing ; more than every thing else 
on earth!” 

Julia leaned her head on his shoulder, and burst into tears 

“Why do you weep, Julia!” said Mr. Westbury. 

“Oh, Iam so happy !” said Julia. “* There wants but one thing 
to make my cup of blessedness quite full.”’ ; 

** And what is that, dearest ?” 

‘*That you give your first, your best affections where alonc 
they are deserved, to your Creator.” 

*T trust, my dear wife,” said Mr. Westbury, with deep fee 
ing; ‘I trust that your precious intercessions for me at the throne 
of mercy have been answered. My bed of sickness was a bed of 
reflection, of retrospection, of remorse, and | hope, of true peni- 
I feel as if ina new world; ‘old things have passed 
away, and all things have become new.’ ” 

Julia clasped her hands together, leaned her face upon them, 
At length she 
raised her head and said, 

“Your fortune, I suppose, is gone: but what of that? It was 


| a trifle—a toy, compared with the blessings now bestowed. A 


cottage—any place will be a paradise to me, possessing thc 
heart of my husband, and he a believer !” 

** My dear Julia,” said Westbury, * my fortune is unimpaired 
I was in danger of sustaining great loss through the embarrass- 
ments of my banker in New-York. But all is now happily ad- 
Eldon 


was embittered against me, I doubt not through the influence of 


justed. The difficulty here was the result of malice 
his sister, of whom it is unnecessary to speak to you. He hear? 
of my difficulties, and knowing that he should be perfectly safe 
purehased that note against me, that he might evenge her by in- 
creasing my embarrassments. I have been recently informed 
that the unhappy girl looked on your pearls with peculiar ma- 


lignity. Her feelings were too bitter, and too strong for con- 
cealment. Poor girl, | fear that she and her brother are kindred 


in heart as well as blood. I now look with something like ter 
rour at the gulf into which I wished to plunge myself; and 
from which alone my dear father saved me. I can never be suf- 
ficiently thankful for being turned, almost by force, from my rash 
and headstrong course; and for having a wife bestowed on mé 
rich in every mental and moral excellence, who loves me for 
myself, undeserving as I am, and not for my wealth.” 

It was now June, and as soon as Julia’s strength was equal to 
the fatigue, Mr. Westbury took her into the country for a chang¢ 
of air. They were absent from the city for some months, and 
made, in the course of the summer, several delightful excursions 
in various parts of the country. A few days after their return to 
their house in town, Julia asked Mr. Westbury if he had seen or 
heard any thing of the Cunninghams’ 

‘*T have seen neither of them,” said Mr. Westbury, “but 
hear sad accounts of both. Mrs. Cunningham is now with a 
party at Nahant. She has been extremely gay, perhaps I might 
say dissipated, during the whole season, and her reputation is in 
some danger. Cunningham has become an inveterate game- 
ster, and I am toid that his face shows but too plainly that tem- 
perance is not among his virtues.” 

* Poor creatures,” said Julia, “how I pity them for their fel 
lv—their madness.”’ 

“T pity him most sincerely,’’ said Mr. Westbury, “on being 
united to a woman who selfishly preferred her own pleasure to 
Her I have not yet learned 


her husband's happiness to pity 


Had she taken your advice, Julia, for most touchingly did I heart 
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respectable. Now they are both lost ! 
would learn where her true strength, her true happiness lies ! 
Oh that she would learn that to yie!'! is to conquer! to submit 
js to subdue! None but the utterly ignoble and abandoned could 
long resist the genial influence of a cheerful, meek, patient, self- 
denying wife : nay, instances are not wanting, in which the most 
profligate have been reclaimed through the instrumentality of a 
consistently amiable and virtuous woman ! 
my dear Julia, would imbibe your spirit and follow your example, 
the effect would soon be manifest. 
ent creatures from what they are, and few wives would have oc- 
casion to complain of unkind and obstinate husbands. A vast 
deal is said of the influence of woman on society ; and they 
themselves exult in their power; but how seldom, comparative- 
ly, do they use it to benefit themselves or the world! Let it be 
woman's first desire to make her husband good, and happy, and 
respectable ; and seldom will she fall short of her object, and at 
the same time of securing her own felicity. 








THE ESSAYIS 


HINTS ON FEMALE DRESS. 





BY A LaDy. 


A woman of principle and prudence must be consistent in the 
style and quality of her attire ; she must be careful that her ex- 
penditure does not exceed the limits of her allowance ; she must 
be aware, that it is not the girl who lavishes the most money on 
her apparel that is the best arrayed. Frequent instances have I 
known, where young women, with a little good taste, ingenuity, 
and economy, have maintained a much better appearance than 


} 


If the whole sex, | 


Men would be very differ- | 


ladies of three times their fortune. No treasury is large enough | 


to supply indiscriminate profusion ; and scarcely any purse is too 
scanty for the uses of life when managed by a careful hand. Few 
are the situations in which a woman can be placed, whether she 
be married or single, where some attention to thrift is not ex- 
pected. High rank requires adequate means to support its con- 
sequence—ostentatious wealth, a superabundance to maintain its 


domineering pretensions; and the middie class, when virtue is 


its companion, looks to economy to allow it to throw its mite into | 


the lap of charity. 

Hence we see that hardly any woman, however related, can 
have a right to independent, uncontrolled expenditure ; and that, 
to do her dutv in every sense of the word, she must learn to 
understand and exercise the graces of economy. This quality 
will be a gem in her husband's eyes ; for, though most of the 
money-getting sex like to see their wives well-dressed, yet, trust 
me, my fair friends, they would rather owe that pleasure to your 
taste than to their pockets! 

Costliness being, then, no essential principle in real elegance, 
I shall proceed to give you a few hints on what are the distin- 
guishing circumstances of a well ordered toilet. 

The seasons of life should be arrayed like those of the year 
In the spring of youth, when all is lovely and gay, then, as the 


soft green, sparkling in freshness, bedecks the earth, so light and | 


transparent robes of tender colours should adorn the limbs of the 
young beauty. If she be of the Hebe form, warm weather should 
find her veiled in fine muslin, lawn, gauzes, and other lucid ma- 
terials. ‘fo suit the character of her figure, and to accord with 
the prevailing mode and just taste together, her morning robes 
should be of a length sufficiently circumscribed not to impede 
her walking; but on no account must they be too short ; for, 
when any design is betrayed of showing the foot or ankle, the 
idea of beauty is lost in that of the wearer's odious indelicacy 
Cn the reverse, when no show of vanity is apparent in the dress— 
when the light flowing drapery, by unsought accident, discovers 
the pretty buskined foot or taper ankle, a sense of virgin timidity, 
and of exquisite loveliness together, strikes upon the senses, and 
admiration, with a tender sigh, softly whispers, “The most re- 
sistless charm is modesty !”” 

In Thompson's exquisite portrait of Lavinia, the prominent 
feature is modesty. ‘ She was beauty’s self,"’ indeed, but then 
she was ‘thoughtless of beauty ;"* and though her eyes were 
sparkling, ‘* bashful modesty " directed them 

“Still on the ground dejected, darting ail 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers.” 

The morning robe should cover the arms and the bosom, nay, 

And if it be made tight to the shape, every 





even the neck. 
symmetrical line is discovered with a grace so decent, that ves- 
tals, without a blush, might adopt the chaste apparel. This 
simple garb leaves to beauty all her empire ; no furbelows, no 
heavy ornaments load the figure, warp the outlines, and distract 
the attention. All is light, easy, and elegant; and the lovely 
wearer, ‘‘with her glossy ringlets loosely hound,”’ moves with 
the zephyrs on the airy wing of youth and innocence. 

Her summer evening dress may be of a stil] more gossamer 
texture ; but it may still preserve the same simplicity, though 
its gracefully-diverging folds may fall like the mantle of Juno 
in clustering drapery about her steps. There they should meet 
the white slipper 


of the fairy foot, 
Which shines like snow, and falls on earth as mute.” 


In this dress, her arms, and part of her neck and bosom may 





‘ 


{| 


you warn her, she might have been happy, and her husband | be unveiled, but only part. The eye of maternal decorum should 
Oh that every woman || draw the virgin zone to the limit where modesty would bid it rest 


Where beauty is, ornaments are unnecessary ; and where it 1s 
not, they are unavailing. But as gems and flowers are handsome 
in themselves, and when tastefully disposed, doubly so ; a beauti- 
ful young woman, if she chooses to share her empire with the 
jeweller and the florist, may, not inelegantly, decorate her neck, 
arms, and head with a string of pearis and flowers 

Female youth of airy forms and fair complexions ought to 
reject, as too heavy for tHeir style of figure, the use of gems 
Their ornaments should hardly ever exceed the natural or imi- 
tated flowers of the most delicate tribes. 
of the valley, violet, primrose, myrtle, provence rose—these and 


The snow-drop, lily 


their resemblances are embellishments which harmonize with 
their gayety and blooming years. The colours of their garments, 
when not white, should be the most tender shades of green, yel- 
low, pink, blue, and lilac. These, when judiciously selected or 
mingled, array the graceful wearer like another Iris, breathing 
youth and loveliness 

Should a young woman of majestic character inquire for ap- 
propriate apparel, she will find it to correspond with her graver 
and more dignified mien. Her robes should always be long and 
flowing, and more ample in their folds than those of her gayer 
sister. ‘Their substance should also be thicker and of a soberer 
colour. White is becoming to all characters, and not less so to 
Juno than to Venus ; but when colours are to be worn, | recom- 
mend to the lady of majestic deportment to choose the fuller 
shades of yellow, purple, crimson, scarlet, black, and gray. The 
materials of her dress in summer, cambrics, muslins, sarcenets ; 
in winter, satins, velvets, broadcloth, etc. Her ornaments should 
be embroidery of gold, silver, and precious stones, with fillets, 
and diadems of jewels, and waving plumes 

The materials for the winter dresses of majestic forms, and 
lightly-graceful ones, may be of nearly similar texture; only 
differing, when mace up, in amplitude and abundance of drapery 
Satin, Genoa velvet, Indian silks, and kerseymere, may all be 
fashioned into as becoming an apparel for the slender figure as 
for the more em/onpornt ; and the warmth they afford is highly 
needed to preserve health during the cold and damps of winter 
When the indispensable necessity of keeping the body in a just 
temperature between heat and cold is so universally acknow- 
ledged, I cannot but be astonished at the little attention that is 
paid to sc momentous a subject by the people of this climate. |] 
wonder that a sense of personal comfort, aided by the well- 
founded conviction that health is the only preservative of beauty, 
and lengthener of youth, does not impel women to prefer utility 


before the absurd whims of an unreasonable fashion 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





REFLECTIONS 
Occasioned by reading Professor NiCHOL’s work on Astronomy, as com 
piled from the discoveries made by Herscuet, and other modern 
astronomers 
BY MISS JANE C. HOPKINS 
Ou mighty universe! Oh time! Oh space ! 
Oh boundless continents of worlds unknown ! 
Iilimitadle shores of the vast deep 


That binds the stellar regions. How lookedst thou 
To him, the Christopher ColumlLus called 

Of astronomical discoveries, 

When he, lone voyager within his craft, 

A unique vessel, the great felescope, 

First gazed upon thy wonders—first beheld 

The blaze of such magnificence of light? 

That bold adventurer on heaven's seas, 

Bent on a vovage of discovery, 

Like the great Pioneer on western waves 

Yet unexplored, was crowned with full success. 
But mark the ending of the parallel 

Our earthly continent 1s circumscribed ; 
Measured, divided still by boundary lines, 

And the extent thereof is known : not so 

With the bright realms of multitudinous stars ; 
They mock the utmost stretch of our conception, 
And put to naught all human calculation, 

In view unsearchable, lost in infinity 

To Herscuet opened regions undefined ; 
Celestial worlds unfolded to his view ; 

Not one, but countless myriads of worlds 

Stars upon stars, suns with their brother suns, 
All rolling, circling, revolving round, 

As sporting in immeasurable space ; 

No boundaries, no confines, vastness all, 

Beyond the borders of the mind’s domain 

Yet through this overhanging mystery, 

In the far depths of the invisible, 

How much is now unveiled ;—invoking thought 
To marvel, to bewilderment ;—how great, 
Immensely great, those heavenly bodies seem ; 
How small, compared with them, this pigmy earth 
How bright a page is added to the book 

Of astronomic truths! He who so versed 

In starry lore, himself a brilliant star,* 

Shines in the field of his own revelations— 
Shines with the ravs of giorv round his brow ; 
For science sure will bless her favourite son 

And she, the sharer of his midnight toils 


' 








* Herschel 








Patient, and diligent in the great work, 
That sister shares the brother's triumphs too 


Morn breaks through clouds of ether; streaks of light 
Spread their effulgence round ; fast coming day 
Seems heralded by them. The eager eye 

Attentive is, and watchful to behold 

rhe rising of the star 
Resplendent, still increasing in his brightness, 
Ev'n like the rising of another sun 

He comes, the mighty Sires appears, 

Blazing full on the telescopic field 

Dazzled with such immensity of light, 

The gazer's eve shrinks, droops, is then withdrawn 


Most luminous, 


So purely white,” great Sirus doth seem 
A diamond in its lustre ; others there are 
Like rubies, 
Thus diflerent set 
Of heaven's workmanship, hang on the brow 


and emeralds green 


s of rarest gems, inwrought 


topazes, 


Of every glowing firmament ; and those 
Formed into clusters, may revoire around 


The Deity himseli :—Oh mighty thought 


Perhaps at the great stellar fount of light 
Whence issue such vast streams in silv'ry flow 
Some heavenly operation may go on, 

Like to the melting of 
by rays of spiritual fire, 
stars, 


our polar founts, 
To se parate 
The elementary matter of the 
The Neavt.a, from off their parent source 
Borne on the tide of oceanic space, 

They float great starbergs on its lucid waf, 
To other far-off clust'ring isles of light 
There mingle, there dissolve, and melt together 

Or else those vast illominated clouds 

Condensed within themselves—each sparkling mass 
May form more stars—more shining firmaments 


Perhaps in his omnipotence divine, 

The great Creator, tilled with mighty purpose 
Beneticent, for universal good, 
Arises from his throne of light, 
All other light is shadow im compare, 
And steps, with august presence visible, 


to which 


O'er heaven's expanse, irradiate the path 
From firmament to firmament, himself 

May strew the glittering star-dust as he moves, 
(er all the stellar intervals—himself 

May pour the shining fluid into space 

Celestial dew for such celestial seed 

Anon, unnumbered fields of stars spring up, 
Grow into being and maturity 

Thus the great work of heavenly progression 
Doth still go on and on for evermore 


While lost in heavenly contemplations vast 

Of structures so immense, our wondering minds 
Would fain inquire their purpose ; to what end 
Are fashioned all those worlds ' What future aim 
Lies hid in their construction! Those abodes 
In God's domain, those shining palaces- 

Can they be void and unintelligent ; 

Mere ornaments ; a gorgeous pageantry 

—Or are they, as our world, 


Of glittering show 
Bright habitable homes for living creatures 
Animate, but of spiritual mould ! 

Do those celestial hosts glide ever on 

Upon the stream of immortality? 

Or are they too all subject to decay! 

Yet their decay is but another life 

Change is the fitting word, and not decay 
Change ts the working spirit upon earth ; 

Why not in heaven’ "Tis said this very world 
Must sometime pass away—and why not others * 
Our brilliant sun doth set to rise again 

What is the fleeting passage of a world 

To the Eternal'’s mind A day, perhaps, 

That hath its dawn, its progress, and decline 
Time cannot be to his unbounded thought 

As we compute it; rolling years to us, 

To Him are passing moments ; centuries 

He counts as hours perhaps, or even less 

And what 1s space to that All-seeing Eye 
Whose glance at once surveys the universe ! 

A world He gathers with almighty hand 

And scatters to the elements—as we 

Would pluck a flower and give it to the winds 
But yet is either lost’ Oh no; the flower 

Was born but for a day, and then to perish ; 

Its brief enjoyment ended, it returns 

Into the bosom of its mother earth 

Another spring will see it bloom again 

So worlds on worlds successively return 

Into their parent home ;—from thence come forth, 
Asif from deep repose awaking fresh, 

Bathed with the light of the divinity 

Then let us not despond with vain regrets 

That all are doomed to wuTapinity 

Though man in his self-constituted pride, 

With feelings, interests, passions, cares and hopes, 
Be but a speck, an atom in creation, 

He boasts within himself the spark divine 

Of Immaterial Intelligence. 

That germ of life is his most blest assurance 
That al/ of him was never born to die 

God suffers neither tree, nor plant, nor flower 
would he then waste his precious self, 
Was man made 


To waste ; 
His own immortal bx ing ? 
After his own image then in vain! 

Man dies, and nature dies—both are resumed 


Back to their fount of ummortality 


* Sirius is said to have been formerly of a bright red colour, but is now of 
aclear white. Other stars are seen of the different colours here described 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


THE DANGER OF MISCONDUCT. 


BY H. DE BALZAC 


Chapter 1V.—Tne Hussann’s Deatu 


Tue solicitor continued 

Three months after the count had made over his property to 
Gobseck— 

* You may call 
said Madame de Grandlieu, ‘ as my daughter is not here 
Three months had passed and I had not received 
the counter-declaration from Gobseck 

I was dining with him one day, and I asked him how it hap- 


him the Count de Restaud, if you choose,” 


” 


Very well 





pened that we did not hear from the Count de Restaud. 

‘For a very excellent reason,” said he ; “he is dying. He is 
a tender-hearted man. Those that will not overcome sorrow, 
sorrow always overcomes. Life is a trade, a business which 
must be learned like any other. When aman has once served 
his apprenticeship and paid his footing, as we all must, he ought 
to be equal to any thing.” 

I let Gobseck moralize away, and left him at once for the 
count’s. I was introduced into the parlour, where sat the coun- 
tess with two of her children. Care had plucked the roses from 
her cheeks, nothing was left of her beauty but its exquisite 
outlines. 

**It is very important that I should see the count,” I observed. 

** You will be more fortunate than I am if you succeed,” re- 
plied she. ‘ He will not see any of his family ; no one, in fact, 
but his physician. Sick people have strange fancies sometimes ; 
they are like children, they do not know what they want 

* Perhaps, like children, they know very well what they want, 
but—" 


The countess blushed. 


” 


I was sorry for my remark, so much 
in Gobseck’s style 
Can it be possible that he is entirely alone 
* Tis eldest son is with him, the only one of his children he 


oar 


allows to wait upon him.” 

The countess did not blush again, she seemed determined not 
to allow me to detect her secrets. 

“Tt is very important to his interests that I should see him.” 

I bit my lips, for [ saw I had made a blunder. The countess 
availed herself of it at once. 

**My husband's interests and mine are the same, and you can 
state the object of your visit to me, if you please.’ 

‘Tt is a matter which concerns only the count.” 

* T will let him know that you are here.” 

Her polite tone did not deceive me. I knew she would never 
let me see her husband. I thought, as I looked at her, that she 
had sunk deeper and deeper in ruin 
I deemed her capable of every thing 


She could dissemble with 
perfect art, 

The end of this sad story is at hand) Some of the details | am 
going to add I learned sometime afterwards ; many were revealed 


to me by Gobseck. What passed between the husband and wife 


from the time when the eyes of the former were opened to her | 


When he fell sick he displayed the 
greatest aversion for the countess and her two younger children 


misconduct [ cannot say. 


He forbid them entering his room, and if they attempted to come 
in, their presence threw the patient into such fury that bis medi- 
cal adviser enjoined upon them never to repeat the experiment. 

Madame de Restaud, seeing the houses and lands of the 
family, and finally the very hotel they occupied, pass one by one 
into Gobseck’s hands, guessed in part her husband's intentions 
Her accomplice in guilt could not divine, however, all the pre- 
cautions I had suggested. Both he and the countess supposed 
that the count had really sold all his property to Gobseck, and 
converted it into cash, which he had placed either in the bank or 
in my hands. They believed that the count had executed a will 
in favour of his eldest son alone, by which he could take posses- 
sion of the money at his death. Under this impression she caused 
his sick room to be closely watched. ‘The whole house was sub- 
jected to that espronnage of which a woman is capable, that one 
word will express it. She spent her days and nights in the room 
where I had seen her, which was next to her husband's apart- 
ment. People said, ** What devotion!” The physician was de- 
voted to her interests. She knew how to conceal his abhorrence 
for her, and acted the part of a mourning wife with consummate 
skill. She acquired a kind of celebrity by it. Some prudes went 
so far as to say that it redeemed all her faults. But she never 
for a moment lost sight of the poverty to which she might be ex- 
posed on the count’s death, if she lost sight of him for a moment. 
The will, which must be in his possession, must not be suffered 
to reach me; it must be destroyed as soon as he died; so that 
all the children and herself should come in equally. Thus, though 
the husband drove her from his side, she traced a magic circle 
around him. 
devoted wife in appearance, but watching for his death and the 
booty it was to bring, as the antbear, at the bottom of his hole, 


She sat apart, loathed by him, yet all-powerful ; a 


waits in patience for the prey which, sooner or later, falls into it. 
The severest judge could not deny that she was a fond mother 
Her children were brought up in the best manner, and never saw 
or heard any thing to lead them to suspect her guilty. I really 


|| believed she was reformed and repentant, for which charitable | 


| consuming mind as well as body. 





| children that inspired her 


opinion Gobseck rallied me without mercy. At any rate, we may 
say in her excuse, that horrible as were the means she employed 
to get the control of her husband’s fortune, it was love for her 
She questioned her eldest son Ernest 
very closely whenever he came out of the sick room, as to every 
thing his father had done and said ; and the boy, with all the in- 
nocence of youth, ascribing his mother's anxiety to the strength 
As for me, the coun- 
tess suspected there was some secret object. She fancied I had 
been the instrument of her husband's vengeance, and she made 


of her affection, never hesitated to reply 


up her mind that I should not see him. 

I confess | was very anxious to have an interview with the 
I was uneasy as to what had become of the paper Gob- 
seck was to give him. If the countess got hold of it, and should 
try to enforce it, there was sure to be a difficulty with Gobseck, 
for I knew perfectly well he never would return the estate to 
the countess ; in short, I wanted to get the paper, so I paid her 


count 


a second visit. 

I don’t know how it is, but there are some strange phenomena 
happening every day, that nobody seems to notice. I have al- 
ways, for instance, been surprised to see how completely, w hen 
two people are at variance, each one divines the other's ideas 
and secret purposes. Thus, when the countess and myself were 
together, I saw through into her mind and observed her mortal 
hatred of me, and the reason of it, even when her manner was 
so kind and gracious. On her part she perceived plainly that I 
was her husband’s adviser, and that he had not yet put his pro- 
perty in my hands. Our conversation, which I will not bore you 
by repeating, I have always remembered as one of the most dan- 
gerous contests I ever embarked in. She had a great deal of 
talent, and nature had given her every quality that can persuade 
She wound her nets round and round me; she was by turns 
adroit, proud, frank and tender; she went so far as to try to 
arouse my curiosity, to attempt to gain my affections. She failed 
—but it was a severe struggle for me! When I took my leave 
I read in her eyes an expression of rage and hate which made 
She would have seen me torn in pieces by wild 
This feeling 


me tremble 
horses with delight, while for her I felt only pity 
was evident from my manner; and I believe I frightened her 
heartily, for I declared that she would certainly be ruined, in 
spite of all her etforts 

“If I could see the count, your children would be saved from 
want.” 

* Yes, but I should be at your mercy, 


she rephed with a ges- 


ture of disgust 

War being thus openly declared between us, I determined to 
save this family from misery in spite of itself. I determined 
even to do any thing illegally 


by bringing a suit against the count for a pretended debt due 


legal, if necessary. I began 
Gobseck. Of course no defence was made, and I obtained judg- 
ment. I was entitled to issue execution, and on the count's 
death to cause the seal of the court to be put on all his effects 
I bought over one of the servants, who promised that he would 
come and let me know whenever the count was dying, whether 
by day or night. I made up my mind to mterpose at once, to levy 
on the property under the execution, and thus prevent the coun- 
tess from obtaining the paper she coveted. I afterwards learned 
that she sat studying the code while within hearing of the groans 


of her dying husband ! 


What hideous, disgusting selfishness 
hovers round the bed of death! 
For two months past, as I have said, the Count de Restaud 
had been confined to his room. <A mortal sickness was slowly 
Alone and neglected, he was 
the prey of deep melancholy. By one of the strange caprices 
so common in sickness, he would not even allow his room to be 
swept or his bed to be made. The same indifference was to be 
seen in every thing; the furniture was not set in order, the dust 
and the spiders covered every thing. Once so fastidious in his 
tastes, he now seemed to take a strange pleasure in this desola- 
tion. Iwill not pursue these disgusting details. Every thing 
spoke of mortality ; death seemed to have seized upon those 
things before attacking their owner. The windows were con- 
stantly closed. The count had grown very thin 
still bright, as though life had taken refuge in them. 
not suffer his hair to be cut, and it hung down his cheeks in long 


Yet he was only thirty-seven ; 


His eves were 


He would 


elf-locks, like an Indian faquir. 
and a short time before how young, handsome, envied and happy! 

One winter's morning his son, sitting by his bed-side, asked 
hin— 

“ Are you in pain! 

** Oh, no,” said he, with a fearful smile, “ it’s all Aere and in 
the heart.” 

He pointed to his head, and pressed his meagre fingers on his 
sunken chest so sadly that Ernest burst into tears 

“ Why has not Mr. 
asked his valet, as he entered the room 


” 


’” he 
This fellow, whom he 
thought faithful, was devoted to the countess 


(naming me) been to see me 





“What, Joseph!" said the patient, rising hastily in bed, “1 


have sent you to my solicitor seven or eight times in a fortnight, 
and you say he has not heen here? 
Go for him at once, and bring him here 
with you; if you do not, Y wil! get up and go myself.” 


Do you suppose you can 
deceive me so easily! 


‘“* Madame overheard what monsieur said!’’ asked the valet, 
when he left the room. ‘“ What am I to do?” 

“You must pretend to go after this solicitor, and come back 
and tell your master that he has gone out of town on business - 
and you may say he will be back the last of the week. Sick 
people always deceive themselves as to their situation, and he 


|| will suppose the matter can wait till he returns.” 





The physician had told her the day before that the count could 
hardly be expected to live through the day. 

In a couple of hours the valet came in again, bringing his un- 
welcome message. The count seemed greatly agitated. 

‘My God, my God, my only hope is in thee!” he repeated 


) again and again. 


He eyed his son in silence for some time, and at last said 
feebly : 

** Ernest, my child, you are very young, but you have a good 
heart, and you know how sacred is a promise made to a dying 
man, to a dying father. Do you feel that you can keep a secret, 
can bury it in your breast so that even your mother herself shal! 
You are the only soul in this house in whom | 


” 


not suspect it? 
can trust. You will not deceive me 

“ No, fathez.”’ 

“ Well, then, I will presently give you a sealed packet. It 
belongs to Mr Pur 
it away where nobody can find it, then slip out and drop it in the 
penny-post at the corner.”’ 

“ Yes, father.” 

**Can I depend upon you 

“Yes, father.” 

** Come and kiss me, then. You make death less bitter to me, 
my dear child. Ten or twelve years later you will know the im- 
portance of this secret, and be well repaid for your obedience and 
secresy, and you will know how much I loved you. Leave me 
alone for a few minutes, and do not let anybody come in.” 

Ernest left the room, and found his mother standing in the 





» my solicitor, and it is directed to him 


” 


parlour 
‘*Come here, Ermest,”’ said she. She took a seat by the fire, 
took her son between her knees, and embraced him ardent! 
* Ernest, your father has been talking to you.” 
** Yes, mamma.” 
** What did he say 
*T cannot tell you, mamma.” 


Pard 


‘Oh, my dear son,”’ cried the countess, as if delighted, “ how 
much your prudence pleases me. Never to tell a falsehood, and 
never to break one’s word, are two principles you must never 
lose sight of.” 


“Oh how beautiful you are, mamma! You never told a false- 


hood, I’m sure!” 

** Yes, my dear Ernest, I have, and broken my word too, but 

there are circumstances in which we are forced to. Listen to 
me, my dear: you are old enough, you have sense enough to see 
that your father dislikes me, that he will not let me wait on him; 
and you know how I love him. It 1s not natural.” 
* No, mamia.”’ 
“* Ah, my dear son,” said the countess, in tears, “ it is owing 
to the slanders of my enemies. Some wicked people have been 
trying io separate me from your father to gratify their love of 
money. They want to take our property away from us, and keep 
it themselves. If your father was well, there could be no dif 
ference between us, for he would be reasonable ; he is so kind 
and good-hearted that he would see I was not to blame, but his 
mind is not so strong as it was, and his dislike of me is becoming 
a fixed idea, a kind of madness. This comes from his being sick 
His being so fond of you proves that his faculties are impaired , 
for before he was sick he never made any difference between 
Pauline and George and you. He 1s all whim and caprice. Now, 
as he has taken such a fancy to you, he may perhaps want to get 
you to do something for him, he may give you some secret 
orders. If you do not want to ruin the family, my darling, i 
you do not want to see your poor mother begging her bread in 
the streets, you must—” 

* Ha!” cried the count, who had dragged himself to the door, 
and stood on the threshold, wrapped in a sheet, and as withered 
and fleshless as a skeleton. 


(To be concluded in our nert.) 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE BALL—AND MR. MANAGER FERGUSON. 
A sketch which might have been founded on fact. 


BY W. GRANDIN 


‘* Dear Morner,—I should be so glad to be one at the splen- 
£ F 


was the ejacula- 





did ball to be given next week at the 
tion of Rosalie Henry, ax her mind's eye glanced over the bril- 
liant array of beauty, wit, genius, folly, fashion and stupidity that 
might be expected to make up the motly, flashing pageant of 
an hour! 

“And why would you be clad, my love?” “ Because * ——, 
and she almost said, ** Mr. Ferguson will be there 

Before we proceed farther in this most veritable and instruc- 


tive lesson, we may as wel! make known some portions of the 
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history of the different characters whose names and actions are 
the subject of it. 

The gay, thoughtless, petted and almost spoiled Rosalie Hen- 
ry, was the daughter of a man whose gooc name and comforta- 
ble fortune had accrued to him from nothing. He began life a 
nameless unmentionable individual—and if he had any thing to 
begin with, it was a high degree of physical health, joined to 
mental energy, perseverance and ambition. Poor as poverty it- 
self, he had seen others rolling past him in their costly carriage, 
with their proud heads exalted “even as the cedars on Leba- 
non,” —he had seen men who commenced life with the spade, or 
some other implement of that drudgery in the first year of the 
world entailed upon man, rise and rise, step by step, until they 
could at least boast a high place among those who make up the 
aristocracy of money ! 

Seeing what he saw, and being firm in the belief that 

“Thrift is blessing,—if men steal it not.” 
Mr. Henry resolved at once, that under any circumstances he 
would be a rich man. 

His resolutions and his hope were in due time fully realized 
We need not in this place enter into any explanatory details as 
to the how and wherefore he became the possessor of a competent 
retiring fottune, of a comely spouse ; and in process of time the 
father of an only, beautiful, and as before stated, almost spoiled 
daughter. All men who are rich know how they became so— 
and if they never feel the stings of shuddering conscience, we 
know not why the curtain should be drawn from those oftentimes 
peculiar stratagems by which man foils his brother. 

Mr. Henry was a wealthy man—lived in great style—and his 
wile had but two faults. She would call mutton, “ mutting !"— 
spell pig with twe g’s. 

Mr. Ferguson (and he was sometimes written Esquire) was 
one of those indescribable persons one meets even now-a-days 
in the more refined circles of existence. He was a gentleman 
from over seas, and was familiarly called a “nice man fora 
small party.” In whatever atmosphere one chanced to move, 
" was the attraction. 

“* That? why it’s Fer. 


Ferguson * the distinguished foreigner 
“Ah! whose splendid turn-out is that ?” 


guson’s !”’ 

“Who is that dashing fellow in that private box, clapping 
those white kids so lustily ?” * That? why it’s Ferguson!” “* What 
a splendid wreath he has just thrown at the feet of the charmer !” 

“T declare ! 
table !” 

**No wonder! for Ferguson is dining some of his especials !” 


how the champaigne does fly at that end of the 


“ Bless my stars! what a fashionable man that Mr. Ferguson 
must be! Here is his name for the sixth time this season head- 
ing the list of managers for the grand ball !” 

** Look ye, Mr. Drab, did you make that coat Ferguson wears?” 

“ Yes, sir, I had the honour.” 

« Take my measure, if you please !” 
Who is Ferguson?” asked Miss B 
” replied Mrs. C 





* A distinguished foreigner, 


* Indeed !” said Miss P—— 

* What a nice voung man !” 
‘ 

We hardly know how to give a correct description of this 


“glass of fashion and mould of form;” he was, however, the 


said they all in full chorus 


He had money, but no one knew how he came into its 
Years he 


agreeable in all sorts of life ; it was whispered that he had occu- 


lion 


possession. before commenced perpetrating the 


pied a subaltern’s situation in a large warehouse. He went 
abroad, and it was whispered that in London he had by fortunate 
speculations amassed a large fortune. He returned to this be- 
nighted land, and burst upon society at large, like the flashing 
meteor, causing the ignorant vulgar and the educated refined 
to gaze upon him and his evolutions, bewildered, belost, and 
bemazed ! 

Ferguson was the possessor of wonderful large feet and hands! 
Those necessary appendages of the human form divine were 
the greatest curses of his existence, the most acrid drop in the 
cup of his delight. How often and how vainlv had that interest- 
ing individual sighed over the luckless propensity to elongation 


evinced by his clumsy digits ! In making his toilette for a grand 
display, he had often been known to “tear to tatters, to very 
rags, whole packages of the finest kids ' and if perchance he did 
coax a reasonable pair of gloves over his hands, he would sigh 
from the bottom of his heart! For there were the same unre- 
heved and unrelievable evidences of assumption to greatness! 
There were the testimonials that Ferguson was not, ab iniiio, 
one of the aristocracv. It would have been well enough, if the 
ladies had not noticed these things; for while they all agreed, 
as with one voice, that Ferguson was ¢he lion, they were reluc- 
tantly compelled to avow that his clairs were disproportionate, 
lgar! Then those feet ! Boots '—how 


and bordering upon the vu 
many pairs of smal! patterns had his boot-maker laboured in 


vain to crowd upon his feet! However, and after all, we may 
say these are trifling points; and vet they do sometimes have 
great influence, as may yet be discovered. Ther: 
1 taste which Ferguson had never 


Was one ac- 





companiment of genius ene 
dared to venture upon—he never wore “a /:ffle ring upon his 


} 
i 


’ 


ttle finger '* 


Among his especials, Ferguson was known as ‘‘a gay young 


deceiver 


and the manner of his acquaintance with Miss Henry 


| 


surpassingly brilliant ! 


| 


was somewhat unique. We shall crave indulgence, therefore, for 
a little further digression from “the ball,”’ while we attempt a 
brief account of it. 

At that unripe and unsophisticated age when girls think they 
know every thing, and when they begin to annoy their solicitous 
parents, Miss Rosalie Henry had been placed under the control 
and tuition of Madame Crapeau, whose school for young ladies 





| 
was considered in those days as che very best in the country 


Here, under the fostering influence of that most excellent and 


exemplary lady, (she was the relict of a gallant officer under 
“the Empire,”) Miss Henry bloomed and blossomed like the ros¢ 
| of Sharon. When she was fifteen years of age, the amount of 


one would not have been quite wrong in applying to her the 
| language of the Roman governor: ‘* Thou art beside thyselfi— 
| too much learning doth make thee mad.” 

| Some three months previous to the day fixed upon for her re- 
lease from * the college,” and an entrawce upon the great stage 
of life, Ferguson (he was a sad dog ') found himself lost, one fine 
afternoon in the fall of the year, almost opposite the seminary 


lost—for ever and anon 


of Madame Crapeau. He was palpably 


to the walls of corner houses, where he should have found the 
names of the streets. By one of those remarkable coincidences 
which will happen, Miss Henry was seated near the front window 


of the front room, where she could enjoy the advantage of the 


light, being then engaged in the representation of a most re 
markable historical print. By 
silver, azure, and other appliances, she was domg 


means of silk, worsted, gold 
trial 


he ot 


queen Catharine ; and at that particular time having to de, with 


great expression and vividness, the features of the great Wool 
sey, the better the light of course the better the effect 

“By Venus!" (this was the might and maguitude of Fergu- 
son's profanity,) and there he stood and looked at that beautiful 


\ creation' Of course Miss Rosalie did not see him for some 
1 moments ; but when she did—the damask curtain dropped upon 
|} the short-lived scene, and she immediately commenced a series 
| of wouderments at the “ impudence of those men ! After the 
cloth was removed at dinner that day, the especials were grati- 
| fied with a description of the “most beautiful and lovely crete- 
yaw '’’ in existence; but none of “the boys” could ascertain 
i where she lived. No! let Ferguson alone for that! 
i} The next day he (Ferguson aforesaid) was /os¢ precisely in the 
1} same spot, and the next day, and the day after that, and etery 


day until Miss Henry * graduated!” They had never spoken ; 
but she had found out (curious creatures these damsels) that 
| the man was Mr. Ferguson (sometimes esquire) fhe lion, and all 
And he had learned that she was Miss Henry, 
j 


| that sort of thing 
heir apparent of * old Henry!” (the shameless vagabonds used 


to call him so in their jovial hours,) and heir expectant of a 


Ferguson 


large fortune, then in possession of a maiden aunt 


resolved (his resolutions were firm as the rock of Gibraltar) to 


commence a game ! 


So when Miss Henry “ came out” it was no difficult matter 


for a gentleman of Mr. Ferguson's pretensions to obtain a formal 


tion, we 





And without 





presentation to her guise or prevaric 


‘ ' 


ed by the atten 


may sav, her solicitous ma was vastly vratifi tions 
| y sa} 
| of “ such a nice young mau.” 
The evening for the ball arrived. Mrs. Dashwood, who was 
} at that time the leader of the fon, had been prevailed upon to 
act as Miss Rosalie’s chaperon upon this auspicious occas 
Not wishing to be vulgar, and anxious to have it understood that 


| she did not go to balls to dance, it was near upon twelve o'clock 
The 


| motley assemblage of indiriduals were somewhat astonished 


| before Mrs. Dashwood's carriage drove up to the door 


when Ferguson entered the room, accompanied by Mrs. Dash- 
wood hanging on his dexter, and Miss Henry upon his sinister 
arm. Crowded as the assembly was, they produce d a sensation! 
Several of the especials gathered themselves together, and forth- 
| with began to discuss the young dehutant: 

lion's 


had seen somewhere 


la 


* Aha! Simpkins, you recollect Fergy (that was th 
| 


| miliar) said something about a girl he 


*“ By Jove! that is she 
h 


sn 


Sure enough it was she, and her entrée into that room was 


To use the language of Gilman in the 


play, she reminded one, “ not of the gentle ringdove of the grove, 


To have seen 


but of the magnificent peacock of the desert.” 





her then and there, anv one would have supposed her perfectly 
au-fait in all matters of society; albeit this was the very first 
ball she had ever attended. This was owing entirely to the judi- 
cious tuition of Mrs. Dashwood. She had given her a lesson ; 
and every body knows that one lesson from such a woman is 
worth more than al! the gleanings from fashionable novels! 
Ferguson and Miss Henry danced and waltzed together. In 
this intellectual and very healthful accomplishment he was an 


adept. He could whirl around near upon a thousand tomes with 


out experiencing the least virtigo or weariness , and the variety 


as well as rapidity of his performances upon this particular oc 
casion were sources of admiration and wonder to the votaries of 
Terpsichore 

As a particular favor, Ferguson presented some of the more 
polished especials to the kind regards of the belle And they 
danced and waltzed ; so that Miss Rosalie was not, during the 


valuatle knowledge she had acquired was absolutely fearful! and 4} Miss Rosalie, anc 


he would stare with an intelligence, not to be misunderstood, up | plained to the young gent 


whole night, one of those interesting appendages of a ball-room, 
’ 


“a wall-flower.’ 
Every thing went on swimmingly ; every body was full of life 


and joy; the music was exquisite, and the lemonade was not 


sour! And such asupper! A respectable middle-aged gentle 


man who understood the doctrines of Epicurus to 4 nicety, and 


whose sole enjoyment during the night had been based upon the 


supper, was heard to exclaim, “delicious! 

While Mr. Manager Ferguson was absent from the dancing- 
room upon business connected with his official station, Mrs 
Dashwood had pres¢ nted a poor, melancholy, foolish specimen 
of humanity, an embryo practitioner of Esculapian doctrines, to 
j 


1 they had taken their places for the next quad 


rille. This movement had not escaped the keen observation of 


the especials, and forthwith * Fergy’ In he 


g to remember that he had the honor of Miss 


was informed of it 
came, ar d pre fond 


t 


Henry's hand for that set of quadrilles, proceeded to insinuate, 
with some slight rudeness, that the * young Pills” must yield! 
and blood-thirs- 


So 


* Oh, how delightful!” thought the romantic 


ty bearty * There will surely be a duel on my account !” 


she pretended not to remember any engagement Ferguson ex- 


leman that Ac remembered it perfectly, 
and desired him to yield. No! he would not ; for, with his ana- 
tomical knowledge, he was >lessed with a goodly share of the 
donkey, and obstinately refused to give wav 
* You wont!” said Fergusor 
* T will not!” said the embryo Abernethy 
| Here then, much to the delight of Miss Rosalie, the parties 
were at issue ; and just then as the prompter cried out * Right 
} and left,’ the young doctor planted his foot upon that of Fergu 
} son! The last named gentleman turned to a knot of the espe- 
cials, who had been observing the scene ; his brow was 
| ‘Sullenly fierce —a mixture dire, 
} Like thuader-clouds of gloom aad fire 
| and he made towards them with dignified strides! He spoke 


not—but his face was cloquent; it seemed to say, “ Don't ad 


vise me what todo! I'll have his heart's blood 
He could have overlooked the refusal of the young gentleman 
|} to yield his place, for in (Ass point he knew he was wrong! But 
that assault upon | f ' There was the actual sting, and his 
resolution was aga taken more firm f possible, than Gub- 
raitar itseil 
The dance was finished. One of the especials sought out the 
favored partner of Miss Rosalie, and with his consent politely 
escorted him into an anti-room. Ferguson was there 
“Sah!” said Ferguson, through his pale a d determined lips . 
“Sah! vou m a lorwizt The doctor looked dissent 
} * You wont 
| “Tw not' 
Here was another direct, clear issuc 
} * Then, sah!” said the owner of the msulted pedestal, while 
} he looked death and destruction, “I am compelled, in this gen- 


|! tleman’s presence, to prownounce you a contemptwible pup 





Ferg m would have made a word of it, by adding the ultimate 
syllable, had not the clenched hand (and it was reasonably large) 
of the young doctor completely filled up the cavity whence the 
ound proceeded ! The d suraced specimen ol humanity re 
coiles mit fell not. And although both he and the especial 
were well versed inthe art of pt gilism, they offered no violence, 
but gave the assaulting party to understand that “ ten paces— 
pistols rin-slings for two—and an exit from this mundane 
.”’ would, at an carly day, be his ultamate fate 
Under the feelings which this dreadful announcement may be 
suppose d to have excited i his timid bosom, the young doctor 
yomed the dancers Fergy " couldn't jorn, because there was 
near his mouth an unsightly } rotuberance, or swelling, wholly 
eut of placeon the face of a man who essays to play the exquisite 
The bal! ended as such affairs usually do, and the morrow’s 
sun broke upon this various world with his usual splendor and 
regularity. The voung doctor was not much astonished by the en- 
trance of the special especial into | tudy, bearing in his hand 
the missive of chivalric and insulted virtue It ran us follows 
* Sin.—It is needless at this t'me toc xplain the reason of this 
intrusion upon your valuable tine My friend Pheterby will 
hand vou this note, and is fully thorized to make the necessary 
arrangements, et Yours, et J. Farurax Ferevson. — 
The * necessary arrangen were made, and some other 
8? arrangements were lkewise made, which we will briefly 
advert to. The fact w lerguson was not over-belligerent in 
his nature and althou, i he resolved to nghten his man if pos- 
ile, and make a noise 1 the world, one of his especials had 
received his cue, and the officer & cores nal pohce were 
on the alert to prevent a viol on ol the laws 
The dear Losalie had heard the rumour of war, and was in 
ecstasies of cht! She was the « eof areal duel’ But 
her ‘ spa! who looked upon things with a matter-of-fact 
eve, resolved to prevent yt ol the kind 1 possible So 
he did Mr. Ferguson the honor of av <a taper er omes 
Was inex able! The entr es ol pain even the father 
of R e Henry—could produce no visible effect. Blood must 
flow ' It 4s oised abroad t ! ind a young doctor 
scre to have a meeting j ie wi here were unknown 
exe t tot parties, at 1 the ct who was the parts ilar 
frie f the especial. Fergyson, who with all his money was 
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much in want of more, thought that by this assumption of valour 


and resolution he would more firmly fix himself in the good | 
opinion of the world at large, of the ton, and of the pa’s and | 


ma’s of marriageable daughters. 

The meeting took place—the ground was measured, and all 
the ceremonies were performed which are usually attempted on 
like occasions. The challenged party, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the challenger and his second, was not in the least 
scared, but seemed on the contrary as cool, calm, and collected 


as he would have been in the dissection of a subject ! This was | 


awful! The parties took their position. Ferguson thought his 
anxious friend, the officer, never would come. ‘* Gentlemen, are 
you ready!” was the solemn appeal! of the selected second to 
the two candidates for funeral honors. They nodded assent. 
The word “ fire!” was on the tongue, when from a copse hard 
by, some half-dozen stout fellows with staves in their hands 
rushed upon the field of battle! ‘The officer and his possé were 
there! ‘ Good again!" thought Ferguson and his especial, as 
with the quickness of thought they fled from the ground. Not 
so the doctor. 
gently before the presiding judge, who in reply to his question, 
** What have you got to say,” etc., received a delicate intima- 
tion from the culprit, that, in Avs private opinion, Mr. Ferguson 
and his friends had acted in a most cowardly manner ; and more- 
over, he believed it was through his procurement and advice that 
the very pleasant rencontre had been brought to such an unex- 
pected close. 

“Very logical reasoning—but bad law,” thought he of the 
robes and wig, and forthwith caused heavy bonds to be entered 
into for the preservation of the public peace and morals. 

These officers of the correctional police are sometimes the 


’ 


most “leaky vessels’ in the world. 
the especial, who had been intrusted with the interruption of the 
mortal combat, imparted the ‘ good joke in perfect confidence " 
to a lady friend, and she likewise, in confidence, told somebody 
else, and the town was soon alive with the “ funny duel!” 
Ferguson took to the water. In a few days he was sailing on 


the deep blue sea for London—the nursery of fashion, folly, and 


Him the police appertained to, and walked him | 


The particular friend of | 





crime—the school for beauty and burglars, princes and pickpock- |} 


ets, and all manner of good and evil-doers. 

Some years passed by. Steamships came in fourteen days 
from England to this country. The knot of especials was thrown 
into double-refined confusron by an item of news after this fashion : 


LONDON POLICE. 

‘Among the prisoners brought before the magistrates this 
morning, was one of the most finished specimens of villany in 
the habitable globe. His arrest has led to the breaking up of a 
community of swindlers, forgers, burglars, andl rogues of every 
description. The most skilful instruments of the several trades 
were found in his possession. Branches of the business were 
established in France, Germany, and the United States 


the gullible people of the latter country this finished knave 


Among 


played most beautiful pranks. Being able, with the proceeds of 


his villany and the elegance of his demeanour, to sport among | 


the high ton of the new world, he was of course a lion' He 
was fully committed for trial by the presiding judge.” 

* Fergy "’ was tried, and more through pity for what he had 
been, than for what he was, he was permitted to purchase a life 
estate in New South Wales 


“ This is a fact, and no poetic fable.” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


A SERENADE, 
Oh, lady, in the blaze of day, 
By the moon's light, the morning's ray— 
Before the face of heaven, and where 
Assembled mortals meet, I swear, 
To watch, protect, and love thee ! 
Oh, lady, whatso’er thy path, 
Through weal or wo, or peace or wrath, 
By those bright eyes, that brow so fair, 
For ever by those lips I swear, 
To watch, protect, and love thee! 


CONJUGAL FELICITY. 


There is nothing can please a man without love : and if a man 
be weary of the wise discourses of the apostles, and of the inno- 
cency of an even and a private fortune, or hates peace or a fruit- 
ful year, he hath reaped thorns and thistles from the choicest 
flowers of paradise ; for nothing can sweeten felicity itself but 
love ; but when a man dwells in love, then the breasts of his 
wife are pleasant as the droppings upon the hill of Hermon, her 
eves are fair as the light of heaven ; she is a fountain sealed, and 
he can quench his thirst, and ease his cares, and lay his sorrows 
down upon her lap, and can retire home to his sanctuary and re- 
fectory, and his gardens of sweetness and chaste refreshments. 
No man can tel! but he that loves his children, how many deli- 
cious accents make a man's heart dance in the pretty conversa- 
tion of those dear pledges ; their childishness, their stammering, 
their little angers, their innocence, their imperfections, their ne- 
cessities ; are so many little emanations of joy and comfort to 
him that delights in their persons and society. 





ANOTHER PARODY. 


The following parody on the last suspension of the United 


States Bank, copied from a leading democratic paper, was handed | 
us for preservation in the Mirror, by a conspicuous whig. It is a || 


clever production, and on that account will afford amusement to 
both parties. 
Not a sound was heard, save the cashier's wail, 
As the last doubloon was counted ; 
Not a clerk discharged his tailor’s bill, 
When he from his desk dismounted. 
The teller he told his tale of wo, 
And the payer refused to pay ; 
The attorney he turned his back to go, 
And the runner he ran away 


And short were the oaths of the president, 
As he fumbled amid the dross, 

And filling his pouch, as he always meant, 
He charged it to profit and loss 

Not a single qualm disturbed his breast, 
On account of the slight default ; 

He swept the board of all that was left, 
And locked up the empty vault. 


He thought as he heaped the shining pile, 
And rolled up the greasy notes, 

He had saved enough to last him awhile, 
And purchase a few more votes. 

Yet little he recked that his rotten suit 
Would find but few espousers, 

And less he thought that his cloven foor 
Stuck out from beneath his trousers. 


’Tis said at night a parting wail 
Re-echoes from wall to wall, 

And a troubled ghost, of aspect pale, 
Disports in the banking hall. 

At times it will perch on the marble dome, 
Or hide in the discount closet ; 

And oft and again in a solemn tone, 
Chant over the word * deposite.” 


Dim is the light in the corniced room, 
Where the directors often sat, 

And naught enlivens the mid-day gloom, 
But the sport of the owl and the bat 

The ample throne with its tinselry, 
Of the fallen would-be-king, 

Is the scene of the spider's tyranny, 
And the home of the creeping thing 

Yet who can gaze on thy hydra form, 
When the quick’ning spark has fled, 

And feel that the spirit of the storm 
Is slumbering with the dead 

The angry glare and defying scow] 
Lived to the latest breath ; 

And avarice sped in the parting howl 
Of the monster, strong in death. 


THE HEROINE OF COLOMBIA, 


A correspondent of the Backwoodsman, (published at Jersey- 
ville, Ilinois,) furnishes that paper with the following translation 
from Restrepo's * Historia de la Revolution de la Colombia,” of 
a thrilling, soul-harrowing incident which occurred during the 
sanguinary and successful struggle of the people of that country 
for national freedom 

** After the standard of liberty had been raised in all 
province, and the people had struck a successful blow for 


the 


freedom, Morillo, with an overwhelming force, re-conquered the 
country for Spain. During six months this fiendish savage held 
undisputed sway over Colombia. The best men of the provinces 
were by him seized and shot, and each of his officers had the 
power of death over the inhabitants of the districts in which they 
were stationed. It was during this period that the barbarous ex- 
ecution of Policarpa La Salvarietta, a heroic girl of New Granada, 
roused the patriots once more to arms, and produced in them a 
determination to expel their oppressors or die. 

“ This young lady was enthusiastically attached to the cause 
of liberty, and had, by her influence, rendered essential aid to 
the patriots. The wealth of her father, and her own supeniour 
talents and education, early excited the hostility of the Spanish 


commander against her and her father. She had promised her 


hand in marriage to a young officer in the patriotic service, who | 


had been compelled by Morillo to join the Spanish army as a pri- 
vate soldier. La Salvarietta, by means that were never disclosed, 
obtained through him an exact account of the Spanish forces, 
and a plan of their fortifications. The patriots were preparing to 
strike a decisive blow, and this intelligence was important to 
She had induced Sabarain, her lover, and eight 
They were discovered and apprehended. 

“ The letters of La Salvarietta, found on the person of her 


their success. 
others, to desert. 


lover, betrayed her to the vengeance of the tyrant of her coun- 
try 
a court-martial 


She was seized, brought to the Spanish camp, and tried by 
The highest rewards were promised if she 
would disclose the names and plans of her associates. The in- 
ducement proving of no avail, torture was employed to wring 
from her the secret, in which so many of the best families of Co- 


| lombia were interested, but even on the rack she persisted in 


making no disclosure. The accomplished young lady, hardly 


eighteen years of age, was condemned to be shot. She calmly 
and serenely heard her sentence, and prepared to meet her fate 


“* She confessed to a catholic priest, partook of the sacrament, 





| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


| 











and with a firm step walked to the place of execution. Turning 
to Morillo, she said, ‘I shall not die in vain, for my blood wil! 
raise up heroes from every hill and valley of my country.” She 
had scarcely uttered the above when the soldiers fired, and Ls 
Salvarietta was a bleeding corpse. The Spaniards were over. 


| whelmed with astonishment at the firmness of this lovely girl, but 


the effect upon her own countrymen was electrical, and they lost 
no time in flying to arms. In a very short time the army of Mo- 
rillo was nearly cut to pieces, and he escaped only by flight.” 


CHARACTERS OF FOUR NATIONS, 

The following is evidently from the pen ef an Englishman 

GERMANY—ENGLAND—FRANCE—SPAIN. 

In religion—The German is skeptical ; the Englishman devout - 
the Frenchman zealous ; the Italian ceremonious ; the Spaniard 
a bigot 

In keeping his word—The German is faithful ; the Englishman 
safe; the Frenchman giddy ; the Italian shutiling ; the Spaniard 
a cheat 

In giving advice—The German is slow ; the Englishman fear- 
less ; the Frenchman precipitate ; the Italian nice ; the Spaniard 
circumspect. 

In external appearance—The German is large ; the Englishman 
well made ; the Frenchman well looking ; the Italian of middle 
size ; the Spaniard awkward. 

In dress—The German is shabby ; the Englishman costly ; the 
Frenchman fickle ; the Italian ragged ; the Spaniard decent 

In manners-—The German is clownish ; the Englishman re- 
spectful ; the Frenchman easy ; the Italian polite ; the Spaniard 
proud 

In keeping a secret-—The German forgets what he has been 
told ; the Englishman conceals what he should divulge, and di- 
vulges what he should conceal ; the Frenchman tells every thing ; 
the Italian is close ; the Spaniard mysterious. 

In ranity—The German boasts little ; the Englishman despises 
all other nations; the Frenchman flatters every body ; the Ita- 
lian estimates cautiously ; the Spaniard is indifferent. 

In eating and drinking—The German is a drunkard ; the Eng 
lishman liberally profuse; the Frenchman delicate ; the Italian 
moderate ; the Spaniard penurious. 

In offending and doing good—The German is inactive ; the 
Englishman does both without consideration; the Italian is 
prompt in beneficence, but vindictive ; the Spaniard indifferent 

In speaking—The German and French speak badly, but write 
well; the Englishman speaks and writes well ; the Italian speaks 
well, writes much and well ; the Spaniard speaks little, but writes 
well. 

In address—The German looks like a blockhead ; the English- 
man resembles neither a fool nor a wise man; the Frenchman is 
gay ; the Italian is prudent, but looks like a fool ; the Spaniard 
is quite the reverse. 

In courage—The German resembles a bear; the Englishman 
a lion; the Frenchman an eagle; the Italian a fox; and the 
Spaniard an elephant. 

In the sciences—The German is a pedant ; the Englishman a 
philosopher ; the Frenchman a smatterer; the Italian a profes- 
sor; aud the Spaniard a grave thinker 

Mag nificence—In Germany the princes ; in England the ships: 
in France the court; in Italy the churches; in Spain the ar- 
mouries, are magnificent. 

Serrants—Are companions in Germany ; obedient in England . 
masters in France ; respectful in Italy ; submissive in Spain 


STRANGE QUALIFICATIONS OF A WIFE. 


These are sct forth in the “* Worcester Journal, 1761,” to the 
following effect : 

Great good-nature, and a prudent generosity 

A lively look, a proper spirit, and a cheerful disposition. 

A good person, but not perfectly beautiful—a moderate height 
—complexion not quite fair, but a little brown. 

Young by all means—old by no means. 

A decent share of common sense, just seasoned with a little 
repartee—a small modicum of wit, but no learning: no learning, 
I say again and again (either ancient or modern) upon any con- 
sideration whatever. 

Well, but not critically, skilled in her own tongue. 

In spelling, a little becoming deticiency ; and in the doctrine of 
punctuation (or what is generally called stopping) by no means 
conversant. 

A proper knowledge of accounts and arithmetic ; but no sort 
of skill in fractions. 

A more than tolerably good voice, and a little ear for music— 
a capability of singing, (in company,) but no peculiar and inti- 
mate acquaintance with minims, crotchets, quavers, etc. 

Ready at her needle, but more devoted to plain work than to 
fine—no enemy to knitting. 

Not always in the parlour, but sometimes in the kitchen—yet 
more skilled in the theory than in the practice of cookery. 

Fonder of country dances than minuets 

An acquaintance with domestic news, but no acquaintance with 
foreign. 

Not entirely fond of quadrille, but a little given to whist. 

In conversation a little of the lisp, but not of the stammer 
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MUSICAL. 





AUSTIN PHILLIPS 


Tuts young and popular musician is a native of Bristol. He 
ys now in his twenty-ninth year. He received his musical edu- 
cation principally mn the cathedral of his native city, and also 
in the cathedral church of Wells, in the former of which he 
was a chorister, and in the latter assistant organist for seven 
or eight years. The first intimation of. his talent for music 
was obtained under the following interesting circumstances : 
His father’s house was in the rear of the cathedral, and the 
child being put into a back room, for some punishment, in which 
was an old piano-forte, he was discovered picking out the chants 
which the organ was then playing. This anecdote coming to the 
ears of the dean, che young musician was sent for, and at the 
of six years was duly installed as a chorister. Asa boy his voice 
was of the most beautiful quality, and he sung with such taste 
that Mrs. Salmond, then in the zenith of her fame, used to send 
for him to sing the second in the duet of ** My pretty Page,” at 
the Bath and other concerts. At the period when boys’ voices 
generally break, Phillips was sent to Wells cathedral to study 
the organ under Mr. Perkins. So great was his success on that 
noble mstrument, that in a very short period he performed the 
whole duty of organist, rendering his master’s situation that of a 
sinecure. In 1833 he returned to Bristol, and devoted himselfto 
the teaching of music and to the organ, to which he was elected 
m that city. He also organized a * Glee Socicty,” the best per- 
haps ever formed out of London, at the first anniversary of which 
the members presented him with a gold box, the compliment 
being farther enhanced by the intimation of the inseription, that 
the society would for the future be named the “ Austin’s Glee 
Society,” in honour of the founder's name. For this society he 
wrote, “I care not for the idle state,” a glee for four voices. At 
this period Mr. Edward Taylor Grisham, lecturer, arrived in 
Bristol to give, perhaps, the most delightful course of lectures 
ever delivered. They embraced a fuil and elaborate examination 
nto the writings of madrigalians and glee writers from the very 
earliest period down to the present date, intersected with the 
recitations of the quaint poetry (if such it may be called) of the 
early madrigals. ‘These lectures were fully illustrated, the 
chef @auvre of each composer being sung by Phillips, his sister 
Mrs. Hardwick, who 1s an excellent glee singer, Mr. Edward 
Taylor, and several others. So eminently successful were these 
ectares, that Phillips immediately summoned his musical friends 
and proposed to them the formation of a Madrigal! Society, which 
was instantly set on foot, Mr. Taylor presidmg at the first 
meeting. At this society you hear the magnificent madrigals of 
Palastrima, Festa, Wilby, Morley, Gibbons, ete., sung (unaec- 
companied) by six or seven voices to a part, the boys of the 
cathedral taking the trebles. In the fall of last year Phillips 
crossed the Atlantic ona visit to his sister. He will, we hope, 
long remain with us, being in the possession of prosperous teach- 
ing and also the appointment of organist at St. ‘Thomas’ church, 
His knowledge of musical composition is most extensive. He is 
perfectly conversant with madrigal and glee composers, from the 
time of Palastrina down to the celebrated author of “ When the 
wind blows.”’ He is equally read in church music, having studied 
closely the compositions of Tallis, Purcells, Clark, Handel, ete 
As an organist he has few equals, and his compositions are of the 
Two or three, published since his 
arrival in this country, we would mention; * Thou hast left me 
io my sorrow ;” * Twenty years ago; * Those chon locks,” 
poetry by Colonel Stone ; ** Merry old Christmas,” and * List 
to my oh lady mine.” The talents of Phillips renders 
him a delightful companion and a most weleome guest wherever 


ace 





most graceful description. 


song, 


e coes 


CONCERTS 
Concerts have been very abundant of late. Those at 
N.blo’s, given by Muss Poole, Manvers, Guibelei, and Seguin, 


were well 2 
a worthy fellow-citizen, whose long conrection with the litera- 
ture and music of this city well entitle him to such a compliment, 
was a brilliant affair, in which the principal vocal talent took 
part—The veteran Braham gave a concert at the City-hotel, at 
which he sung some of his best songs in his best manner.—Mr. 
Rakemann, Mr. Herwig, Mr. Seixas, and Mr. Dempster have like- 
wise had concerts at the City-hotel and the Stuyvesant Institute. 
~The last that we have space to notice was that given by 
every bodv's favourite, Mrs. Bailey, at the Astor-house. The 
room was crowded with the taste and fashion of the town, and 
the concert went off to the satisfaction of all present. Mrs 
Bailey was in good voice and excellent spirits, and sung like a 
nightingale. Austin Phillip’s new ballad of * Twenty years 
.”’ was sung by Mrs. Batlev for the first time, and elicited a 
rapturous encore; and so did Mr. Horn’s noble song of ** Stand 
to your guns."—Mrs. Horn—a lady, in our opinion, that has no 
superiour in her peculiar and beautiful school of music—sung 
with her usual sweetness and Phillip’s * List to my 

uw, oh lady mine,”’ was also honoured with an encore. C. Horn, 

1. sung a scena from Der Freychutz, * Through the forest,” in 


Herwig performed several popular pieces 


au 


nairete 


4 masteriv manner 


on the violin, and among them Horn’s touching melody of “* Near 
tue lake,’ (with brilliant variations,) which was enthusiastically 
pla 1ded 


ORATORIO 


We are gratified to learn that the directors of the New- 
ork Sacred Music Society have made arrangements with 


frs. Seguin, Miss Poole, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Guibelei, and Mr 
New 


ed 


im to produce Chevalier Neukomm’s grand oratorio of Da- 
‘id, on Tuesday next, at the Tabernacle. This splendid oratorio 
never betore Besides 
nbove first-rate talent, the Society has provided two hundred 
vocal performers and a full and efficient orchestra. We eutici- 
pate a great demand for cards of admission 


as so powerfully cast im this country 


| 
| 


| 


trended.—That at the Tabernacle, for the benetit of | 





| 
| 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We regret to find that a Bookworm sii! persists m crrour The 

following ws the story of the * Wandering Jew,” told in as few 
words as possible, which we trust will satisfy a * Bookworn,” 
that we are clearly in the right. 


Matthew Paris relates astory which obtained full credit before the year 
1228. He circumstantially reports that in that year came ao Armenian arch- 
bishop into England, to visit the shrines and reliques preserved iu our 
churches ; and that, being entertained at the monastery of St. Albans, he was 
asked several questions relating to his travels and his country, Among the 
rest, amonk who sat near him, inquired “ if he had ever seen or heard of the 
famous person named Joseph, who was present atour Lord's crucifixion, and 
conversed with him, aud who was still alive in confirmation of the christian 
faith.” The archbishop answered that the fact was true ; aud afterwards one 
of his train, interpreting his master’s words, told them in French, that his 
lord knew the person they spoke of very well; that he dined at his table but 
a little while before he left the east; that he had been Pontius Pilate’s por- 
ter, and was then named Cartaphilus ; and that when the Jews were dragging 
Jesus out of the door of the judement-hall, this Cartaphilus struck him with 
his fist on the back, saying, “Go faster, Jesus, go faster—why dost thou lin- 
ger?” upon which Jesus looked at him with « frown, and said, “I, indeed, 
am going; but thou shalt tarry till | come.” Soon afterwards he was con 
verted, and baptized by the name of Joseph. He lives for ever, but at the 
endof every hundred years falls into an incurable illness, and at length in- 
toa fit of ecstasy, out of which, when he recovers, he returns to the same 
state of youth he was in whea Jesus suffered, being then about thirty years 
of age. He remembers all the circumstances of the death and resurrection 
of Christ, the saints that rose with him, the composing of the apostles’ creed, 
their preaching, and dispersion; and is himself a very grave and holy per- 
son. This is the substance of Matthew Paris's account,who was himself a monk 
of St. Albans, and was living at the time when this Armenian archbishop made 
the above relation. Since then, several impostors have appeared at inter- 
vals, under the name and character of the “ Wandering Jew.” Mr. Brand 
says, “Tl remember to have seen one of these impostors some years ago in 
the north of England, who made a very hermit-like eppearance, and went 
up and down the streets of Newcastle with a long train of boys at his heels, 
muttering, ‘Poor John alone, alone! poor John alone! otherwise, * Poor 
Jew alone.’ I thoughthe pronounced his name in a manner singularly plain- 
tive.” He adds that Sir William Musgrave had a portrait of this maa in- 
scribed, ** Poor Joe alone '” 
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The writings of Charles Sprague.—We are glad that New- 
York has the honour of first giving to the public the collected 
writings of one of the first of American poets ; that we have an- 
ticipated Boston herself, generally foremost in such good words, 
in doing deserved honour to a citizen of Boston. ‘This shows a 
proper appreciation of our author, whose lot may be cast in an- 
other city, but in whose reputation we of New-York, as Ameri- 


Mr. 
retiring men who must “ have greatness thru 


cans, have a common property. Sprague is one of those 


st upon them,” and 
with an amiable, but somewhat pertinacious blindness, he does 
not even yet see in himself that superiour merit which all other 
men of sound taste and judgment recognize so fully and so ad- 
miringly. For our own part, we are disposed to assign to Mr 
Sprague a very distinguished rank among American poets, and 
in promise, if not in performance, there are not 


There 


finished elegance about his productions, very diflerent from the 


more than two 


or three at most who can equal him. is a delicacy, a 
slovenly harshness which oflends the taste in the hasty eflusions 
of our numerous undisciplined bards. Poetry, we humbly con- 
ceive, is an art, and a few showy but faulty lines can no more 
} 


satisfy criticism, than the gaudy colouring of a badly drawn pic- 


ture can please the eye. Poetry, to deserve the name, must 
have terscness as we as vigour, skilful execution must be su- 
t t ll r; skilful t t 

peradded to bold conception. Mr. Sprague possesses all these 
requisites in no sinall degree. In the union of force and elegance 
ne comes nearer to Pope than any other of our American poets 
t to Pope tl f A | 

Indeed, with the heartiest wish to do justice to other bards, of 


| constrained to say 


perhaps far more general reputation, we fee 
that not one of them contains within himself more elements of 
success than Charles Sprague. To test this, let half-a-dozen of 
them take “Curiosity,” one ef our author's earliest efforts, for it 


gu of the younger Adams, and sit down 





saw the light in the r 
to write as good a poem, on any similar subject, in the same 
measure, and in as good verse. We do not deny but that possibly 
some of them might do as well, perhaps even better, but we do 
say that they have not done so yef. Or to take another kind of 
poem, will Messrs. A, B, C, and D be good enough to indite a 
better address than that which Sprague furnished for the opening 
of the Park theatre! 
do well, and unless excellent, are good for nothing 


Such occasional pieces are very hard to 
lf Mr 
Sprague had written nothing else, this would entitle .him to no 
small credit. Of the dead, Pinkney—among the living, Long- 
fellow, Sprague, Willis, Wilde, and Albert Pike, in these do we 
recognize a more pervading, indwelling influence of the divine 
afflatus than in any other of our country’s poets. Of the dead 
we will not speak here ; as to the living, if not vet the brightest 
stars in our constellation, they wre growing broader and more 
brilliant dailv, and throwing rival luminaries more and more into 
wide field of imaginative 


the shade. To Longfellow belongs the 


poctry. To pass by Hyperion and his ether writings, his Scan- 


dinavian ballad is perfectly unapproachabie 


The very spirit of | 


the northern Bersekars and Vikings lives and breathes in those 
glorious lines. Mr. Sprague leans more to the reflective and di- 
dactic, likewise one of the highest and most difficult walks of poe- 
trv, and full as enduring as any. We trust he will cultivate his ta- 
lent carefully and constantly. We shall not be satisfied u!l he gives 
us a regularly constructed poem, or series of poems, in the good 
Poy 
cannot handle it aflect to despise. Let them be, if not exactly 


on man's life and 


old-fashioned metre of e and Dryden, which poetasters who 


didactic, founded nature. There are plenty of 


versifiers to tell us that the breeze whispers and that the torrent 
falls, to analyze mosses and anatomize a dead 


poet to arise of deeper thought 


' 
leal; we wanta 


1 wider vision, to read us the 


ght ane 
lessons to be gathered in the crowded street, in the secret closet, 
by the quiet fireside. Let him do this, and we will answer for it 
he will earn a name which may not figure so conspicuously in the 
* Poets of America,” or “* Specimens of American Poetry,” got 
up toa hookseller’s order, as that of the favourite of the moment, 
cultivated reader ** will not will 
The 


calls of business must not be allowed to engross the whole of his 


but which the sober critic and 


ingly let die.” Jie must not neglect his high vocation 
time, for the world has aclaim on it. He should remember that 
Mercury, the god of commerce, presides over eloquence also 
Mr 


volume—as we learn from the preface—is published not only 


Sprague clings so obstinately to his retirement, that this 
without the author's sanction, but almost in detiance of his wishes 
We owe the editor our thanks for having used a degree of gentle 
violence which has furnished the public with an ucceptable pre- 


sent, and which will aid in conferring on Mr. Sprague that high 


! 


reputation which he has earned so well, vet scems to covet so little 


The last case of absence of mind.—A solicitor, with a big O 
to his name, whose judicial avocations are Verv numerous, Was so 
absorbed in his profession that he issued a writ against him 
seli—was arrested—sent to prison, and did not discover his mis- 
take until he 


liberated his mother found he was out 


had been m durance rile a fortnight 


On being 


We inse rt the 


Rufus Dawes, communicated by 


following just tribute to our esteemed friend, 


many ladies.” 


phy he advocates is so generally admitted 


he philoso 


to be in advance of 
the age, that it e truly acce ptal le to him, as it ts to us, to 


mustt 


find that it is understood and appreciated by any of the highly 


vated, especially by the ladies 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-VORK MIRROR 


Mr 
article headed Public 
highly 


Tabernacle. I would I could command a pen as glowing as hers 


Enrror—I observed in your paper, a few weeks ago, an 
Lect 


eulogises Mr. Eames, who lately delivered a lecture at the 


tres, written by a lady, in which she 


in speaking of the Lectures on the Sublime and Beautiful deliver- 
ed by Mr. Dawes at the American Institute ; but though I am in- 


competent to dilate so warmly,upon a subject which was dis- 


coursed upon with thrilling eloquence, I would exert my feeble 
eflorts to express the deep pleasure experienced by those who 


listened to the lectures. ‘Though I regret so few participated in 


this pleasure, I am sensible those few were much gratified, and the 


only drawback was that they were so brief; for at the conclusion 
of each we felt more of those 


an irresistible desire to hear en- 


nebling sentiments of that trac plulosophy of the mind, so dis- 


tinctly and beautifully defined by the lecturer, who stamped the 


impress of his master-mind upon all he uttered. I trust when 


Mr Dawe 8 again spe aks or writes upon this subject he will be 
more universally appreciated, for we cannot but regard him as an 
able delineator of that true philosophy which so elevates the 
minds and affections of those whe understand it, and which is 


destined to supersede that false 


darkened 


philosophy which has hitherto 


the minds of its possessors. 


liems.—The princess of England has been christened Adelaide 
Victoria Louisa 

A Harrisburgh paper gives a case of absence of mind in the 
following way: ** A girl, who was one of our first loves, was one 
night lighting us out after having passed a delighful evening, 
and mm bashful trepidation she blew us out of the door, and drew 
the candlestick behind the door and kissed it '” 

The most important question for a young lady to ask when a 


man pops the question, is, * Do you take the Mirror and pay for 


it?” Always have a dish of bot water ready in case he says no 
But if he says ves, aecept him—he's your man by all meaus. 

Charles Bacon Jeffries is preparing for the press a new and 
splendid octavo work in two velumes, to be printed in a superi- 
our style, and adorned with magnificent engravings, entitled, 
* The Poets of England and America.” 

Ellen Tree and Charles Kean are said to be married 

homas Hood, the comic writer, is said te be sick and nearly 

crazy, besides being poor 
James G 


Poor Brooks 
The Harpers have already published a second edition of Bul 


Brooks, extensively known as “ Florio,” is dead 


wer's * Night and Morning.” 

A dandy in Beston lately called for a cup of coflee as weak as 
a lady fallen into a swoon 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler isin London living with her father, 
Charles Kembie, who has recently recovered from a severe ia 


disposition 
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A broker is a double-tongued rogue; he saith to the seller, The term Mausoleum, as applied to the sepulchres of the 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. ‘ 
R . sell, for thine article is going down in the market ; he goeth to || great, is derived from the following : Mausolus, a king of Caria, 


Flanne! was first used in Boston, as a dress next the skin, by |) the buyer and saith, Luy, for the article thou dealest in will sure- who, after the death of his wife Artemesia, erected so superb & 
Lord Perey’s regiment, which was encamped on the Common in |} |y rise. A broker is thus defined by the learned Trollope * He monument to her memory that it was admitted to be one of the 
October, 1774, There was hardly flannel enough then in the || is one who steppeth in between two men making a bargain, and | seven wonders of the world, and was called the Mausoleum 
whole town for that one regiment. Some time after Lord Perey plundereth both.” | The Arabs trace their descent from Ishmael, the son of Abra 


Liveries originated in our British ancestors clothing their vas- | ham and Hagar. These children of the tent have always pre- 


had begun with flannel shirting, Sir Benjamin Thompson (Count 
Rumford) published a pamphlet in America, assuming to have dis- 
covered this practice. He might, perhaps, have suggested the || symbols on their cloths and arms for the same purpose 


sals in uniform to distinguish families ; as they painted arms and | served their ancient name, for the word Arab signifies a robber, 
and robbers the Arabians always were, and still remain so 


use of it to Lord Percy. Flannel has not been in general use || Fans, muffs, masks, etc. and false hair were first devised by It is said that the earliest law enected in any country for the 
till within some thirty years women in Italy, and from France in 1572. |, promotion of anatomical knowledge, was passed in 1540. It al 
In 1340, one ‘Thomas Blanket, and some other inhabitants of The philosophers say there is no such thing as colour, yet the | lowed the United Company of “ Barber-Surgeons *’ to have 
Bristol, set up looms in their own houses for weaving those | times certainly look Alack, and everybody looks dluc. || yearly the bodies of four EDS to dissect 
woollen cloths, which have ever since been called Blankets Augeas, a king of Elis, had a stable which would hold three eaeesuen. 
Military uniforms were first introduced by Louis the Four- || thousand oxen, and had not been cleansed for thirty years. He “ O Matrimony ! thou art like e 
teenth, and immediately after by the English hired Hercules to clean it, which he did by turning the river Al- To Jeremiah’s figs 
Hackney coaches as well as hackney horses derive their ap- pheus through it. Hence is derived the classical quotation of The good are very good indeed, 


pellation from the village of Hackney, which was, at a former | “the Augean Stable The bad—too sour for pig 
This term, Gordian Knot, also used by classical speakers, is It was formerly wedlock when a man took his wife for a 


derived from Gordius, the son of a husbandman, and afterwards | mate; but when settlements became the leading feature, the 


period, of such great resort that numbers of coaches and horses help 
were in constant employ in carrying the citizens thither. It was 
in the year 1634 that Captain Bayley first introduced these king of Phrygia, remarkable for tying a knot of cords, on which | state then degenerated inte a matter of money, and which term 


coaches, when a tolerable long ride might then be procured for |! the empire of Asia depended, in so intricate a manner, that Alex- | has entailed upon us the less expressive one of Matrimony 


the small sum of four pence ander, unable to unravel, cut it with a sword 


" P } 7 ‘ » a] < ; my cary & . ae te } prietor. 
The Princess Ann, of Bohemia, was the first who introduced Volume is derived from the Latin volvo, to roll up, the ancient || _ Printe i and published every Saturday morning by the proprie 

: 7 . ' , ‘ |} DaNreL FANSHAW, at his Bookstore, No. 148 Nassau-street. Terms 

side-saddles into England. It was in the year 1399; prior to || manner of making up books ; as we find in Cicero's time, the li- | piye pontars per annum, payable, in all cases, in advance. All let 


1 ‘ . bo: 
which, ladies either rode on piltion, or astride, like men. braries consisted wholly of such rolls ters must be post-paid, and directed to the publisher. 
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